this end. The demand for capital for land improvement has hitherto
perhaps been modest; but the stimulus afforded by the various provin-
cial Agricultural and Industrial Departments, especially in Madras,
has led to the introduction on a small, but rapidly increasing, scale of
modern appliances to replace labour, improve cultivation, or supply
irrigation water. Towards the provision of working capital for culti-
vation, something has been done by the co-operative movement, ini-
tiated and fostered throughout by Government action, and far more
may be hoped from it in the future. But the no less urgent necessity
of relieving the ryot from the enormous load of debt, with which he
has been burdened by the dearness of agricultural capital, the necessity
of meeting periodic demands for rent, and his social habits, has hitherto
been met only to a very small extent by co-operative organisation.
7.  It is impossible to pass from this brief sketch of the agricultural
position without some allusion to the rise in
labour adages in rural   ^ mte of wages and t]le growing scarcity of
labour in most parts of the country.    The rise
in the cost of labour is due mainly to the increased demand, but in
some places to the decline in the labouring population consequent on
the ravages of plague during the past twenty years and on famine in
the last decade of the nineteenth century, although we do not forget that
the population as a whole increased by some twenty millions between
1901 and 1911. This period of distress was followed by a sequence
of more favourable seasons combined with higher world-prices. This
'prosperity in its turn led to greater expenditure by Government, rail-
way companies, and private enterprise, necessitating increased employ-
ment. Simultaneously, the increase in world-prices, which became
effective in India owing to the rapid extension of communications,
brought the cultivator more money, and the consequent rise in the cost
of living furnished an additional argument to the labourer in his claim
for higher wages. This rise tells heavily on those sections of the popu-
lation which are not benefited by the increased agricultural and indus-
trial production, and has accentuated the tendency of the village artisan
to migrate, to the towns, where better pay is obtainable.
8.  The export trade from country districts generally suffers from
the existence of an undue number of middle-
lYSiddlemen^and the export   m^ W]K) intercept a large stare of tlie profits.
The reasons for this are various.    In the first
place, it must be remembered that a great number of Indian cultivators
are indebted to a class of traders who not only lend money, but lend,
purchase, and sell grain, and sell such articles as cloth, salt, and oil to
small consumers. The position of a peasant farmer, with grain, seeds,
or cotton to sell, and at the same time heavily indebted *to his only
possible purchaser, effectually prevents him from obtaining a fair
market price for his crop. Even where the farmer is not burdened
by debt, his business with the dealer is still very often on a per contra
basis, his purchases and sales being alike reckoned in cash in the dealer's
books, at a'rate which is not always known to the customer at the time.